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WHAT ROOSEVELT SAYS. 



ABOVT THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 



I 



Our niin sliould be to preserve tUe policr of a protective taritt, ia 
■whlcb the nation aa a, wUole lias acquiesced, and yet 'wliercTer and 
■wbenerer neceasary to cliaaac tlie Uutios in particular parasi'aplsB 
or scliedules as matters ot legislative detail, If suu'Ii cUange Is de- 
maoded by tlie ioterefits of tl^e natiaa as a wbtile. (JUiaucaiiDUs, 
Mlno,, April 4. 190S.) 

Tlie_ general tariff policy to wlileb, without regard to cliaiiges in 
detail, I believe tlits country to be iirevocaljly committoU is funda- 
mentally 'based ujioii ample recognition of tliu dilFerence in labor cost 
btrs aoili abroad; lu otber words, tlie recogultiou of tlie need for full 
derelopment of tbe iutelllgcDoe-, tlie comfort, tlie lilgLt staudard of 
ciTiliEed living, aud the inventive genius of the American wotking- 
man as awnpared to the -worklngiaau of any othet* country In tlie 
■world. CNeiw York, November 11, 1902.) 

A,t all liazards, and no matter what else is Bouglit for or accom- 
plished by changes of the tariff, the Amvrtcan worklngman mu^t 
be 'ppoteoted In hie standard of wages— that ia, iu his standardi of 
living— and must be secured the fullest opportunity of empioymeut, 
(Logtmsport, Ind., September, 1902.) 

A nation like ours can adjust its bu&ineas after a fiuhlou to 

|!lBy Ictnd of tariff. But neither our nntioa nor any otlier can siand 

mnloas ijolley of readjiisling Its busineaa to rndii,'ul changes in 

tariff nt short Intervals. (Lognnsport, Iiid., Bepteiuliev 23. 1002.) 

It n tariff law has on the whole worked well and if business bas 

ipered under it and is prospering. It may be better to endiire 

e InconrenlencpR and Inennalitlca for a time than by uinkiug 

i^liniiseH to risk (■uuslng dlsfurbaiiec and perbaiis iiarnlyBiB in the 

Industries and businpss of thi> ninntiT. (Mlnneapulie, Minn.. A|irli 

i, I'joa.) 

The real evils connected with the trustu can nut !« remedied l>y 
change in the. tariff laws. The triists can be damaged by de- 
lving them of the beiieflls of a protective tariff only on condition 
damaglns all tlieir smaller eompetitora imd all the wiigs-workers 
iployed hi the industry. (Cincinnati, September 20, 1IW2.) 

The tariff affeots trusts only ns It affects nil other interests, 
mates all these interests, lai^ or small, pro^tabte; and its bene- 



lite eaa be t*k*o from the large only under penalty of tatetng them 
from the small a!so. iMlnuGQpoIl?., Minn.. April T. 190S.> 

There Is general acquiescence In our present tavllT ej-Htem as a 
natlaiifll policy. The first rotiulsite to <mr prosperity la the continu- 
ity and stability of this economic policy. Nothing could be more 
unwise than to disturb flie busliiesB Interests of the eountry by any 
general tariff change at this time. Doubt, apprehension, uncertainty 
■re exactly what we most wish .to avoid In the interest oi our com- 
mercial and materia! well-being. 

Our experience hi the past has shown that sweeping reylsloiiB of 
the tariff are apt to produce conditions dosely approaching panic 
In the buaineBS world, Tet it is not only possible, but eminently 
dcMpftWe, to combine with the stability of our economic system a 
aiipplementar.v system of reciprocal benefit and obllgHtloo with other 
nations. Such reciprocity is an incident and result of the firm estab- 
lishment and preserv^ntloQ of our present economic policy. It was 
specially provided for in the present tariff law. 

Reciprocity must be treated as the handmaiden of protectlsn. Our 
first duty is to see that tlie protection granted by the tariff in every 
case where it is needed is maintained, and tiiat reciprocity be ^ngtit 
for HO far as it can «afeiy be done without injury to our home influs- 
trles. Just how far this is must be determined according to the 
individual case, reniemlwrlng always that' every application of our 
tariff policy to meet our fihittiDB national neede must be conditioned 
upon the cardinal fact that tlje duties mnst never be reduced below 
the point that will cover the difference between the labor cost here 
and abroad. The well-being of the trage-worSer is a prime consid- 
eration of our entire policy of economic legislation. (Annual mes- 
oage, Fifty-eeventh Congress, first session.) 

Now. whether a protective tariff is right or wrong may be open 
to question: but if it exists at all, it should work ais simply and 
with, as much certainty, and exactitude as possible; if its interpre- 
tation varies, or if It is coatlnually meddled with by Congress, great 
damage ensues. It is In reality of far less importance that a law 
should lie Ideally right than that it should be certain and steady In 
its workings. Even supposing that a high tariff is all wrong, it 
woald icork tnflnitflv better for the conntrv than icoald a series of 
cftonijps bptweeTi high and loic duties. {Life of Benton, p. 224.) 

The upshot of all this Is that it is peculiarly Incumbent upon 
ua In a time of such materia! well-lieing. both collectively as n nation 
and Individually as citizens, to show, each on his own account, that 
we possess the qualities of prudence, self-knowledge and aell- 
restrnint In our Government ice need ahove all things stahllit 
firity of economic policy. (Speech at Providence, R. I., Auguat 
1902.) 



OOLD AS THE STANDARD. 

Tli« ^nt (If Alarcb 14, 1f(UU. int^uUod unequivocally to »stubltsli 
goW as OU' Btiiudoril mouey aiid to uialntaiu ut u imi-lty tli?i'<>wltli 
all forma o( money medinm In use witli un. bap. iwen bLowh to bi- 
tLnely ;ind JudleiotiH. Tlie prki- of oui' soveriiujewt bonila lu Ibo 
world's market, wjieu uouipai'ed witU llm prk-e of sUuiliir obllgutioua 
Issued by otbei- nations, in a flatterlug iTibiite to our publlf I'redit. 
Tbts condition it is evidently deairfibie tu luutiitnlu. I, President'.'; 
annual message, December 3. IIWI.) 

\^t would be botU unwiite aud uuu&vaiuiry nt tUlii ime to iiUeni|>t 
to recpauli'wit. «ur financial By»lem, wbitU bus been ibo giwvlb of ri 
emtary; but some additiouiil lefialatlon in, I tliinli, desifubli'. Tlie 
vat-K outline of any jilau sultielently comprebeusive to mtN*t tl>etie 
requirementu would trauegress tbe opjiroprlate UuiUh of tbi« eani- 
mimlcation. It la suggested, bowever, tliat nil future legislation on 
tht subject sbould be witli tbe view of encouraglug tbe use of sndi 
iiuttnamentallttes us wlU automatically supply every legitiniute de- 
nuwd o£ productive industries and of conimBvce, sot onlj' In tbe 
aBtount, but in tbe ebaractor of circulation; and of mailing all kiods 
of money iiitercbaageable, and, at tbu will of tbe bolder, convertible 
Into the eatabllBbed gold standard. (Prcaldeut's annual meiMaBe, 
December i>, 1WS.| 

The Integrity of our currency is beyond question, uud under prca- 
est uonditlons It would be unwise aud uuoecc^Miiry to atieiupt a 
^eeonalTuctlou of our moaettiry system. Tbe name liberty aliould be 
BTWited tUe Secretary of tbe Treanurj- to deintslt cuMtoms rcfciirta a» 
is srauted blm In tbe deposit of receipts fi'ooi otbei; sources. In my 
uKHage of December 2. 1002. I called attention to cevtalu ueeds of 
tbe buancial Hitiuttioa, and I oi^aln ask tbe CQUsideratlon of tbu 
Coap-etw Cor tbese questions. (President's annual lucasage, December 
T, 1903.) 

Ill otbw woi'ds. legialation to be permanently good for any class 
must also be good for tbe nation as a wbolc, aud legislation wtiicb 
does Injustice to any class is certain to work harm to tbe uatlon. 
Take our currency systeia Cor example. Tbis nation is on a gold 
busbj. Tbe Treusuty of tbe public is In excellent condition, Never 
before baa tbe per capita of circulation been as large as it is tbls 
day i and this circulation, uwreover, is of money every dollar of whicb 
is Bt par wltb gold. Now. our bnvlng tliia sound currency system is 
of beueflt to banks, of course, but It i& of infinitely uoi'e beneQt to 
tbe people as a wbole, because of liealthy effect on business conditions. 
In tbe same way, whatever Is advisable in tbe way of remedial 
or corrective currency It^islation — and nothing revolulionury is 
advisable under present conditions — must be uudectukeu only from 



tbe standpolut of the business coiuiuunlty as a wbole: that i^ ettti 
tbe American body politic iis ii whole, AVbatever Is done, we can 
not afFord to tulce any step bui'liwurd or to cast any doubt upoo tbe 
certalu redemption lu stondurd coin of every circulating cote. (Ad- 
dress of President Roosevelt at tlie State fair, Syracuse, N. 1., 
September T, 1903.) 

ABOUT LABOR AND CAPITAL. 

Supremacy of the Law. 

Thie U an era of great combinations both of labor and ol 
capital. In many ways tbeee combinations have worked for good, 
but tliey iwuat m-ork under Ibe law, and the laws concerning them 
luUHt be just and wise or ttiey will inevitably do evil ; and this ap- 
plies Hi much to the richest corporation as to the most powerful 
labor union. 

VOur laws must be wise, sane, healthy/ conceived In tbe spirit 
of those who scorn the mere a:gltator. the ntere Inciter ot class or 
Bcctlona! hatred; who wish justice for all men; who recognize the 
need of adhering so far as possible to the old American doctrlce o( 
giving the widest possible scope for the free exercise of Individual 
initiative, and yet who recognize also that after combinations have 
reached a certain stag'e it Is Indispensable to the general welfare 
that the notion should exercise over them, cautiously anil with aelf- 
restralnt, but fliinly, the power of supervision and regulation. 
(Charleston, S. C, April 9, 1902.) 

The man who by the use of his capita! develops s great mine; 
tbe man. who by the use of his capital builds a great railroad; the 
man who by the use of his capital, cither Individually or Joined 
with others like him, does soy great legitimate business enterprise, 
confers a benefit not a harm, upon the communitj", and is entitled 
1,0 be so regarded. He is entitled to the protection of tbe law, and 
in return he la to be i-eqaired himself to obey tbe law. The law is 
no I'enpecter of persons. The law in to be administered neither tor 
the rich man as such nor for the poor man aa such. It is to be 
administered for every man, rich or poor. If be is an honest and 
law-abiding citizen; and it Is to be invoked against any man, rich 
or poor, who Tiolates It, without regard to -which end of the social 
scale he may stand at; wlthont regai-d to whether hia offense takea 
ihe form of greed and cunning or the form of physical violence. In 
either case, if he violates the law, the law Is to be invoked Hgalnsl 
him; and In ao Invoking It I Iinve tlie rl,3ht to challenge the support 
of all good citizens and to demand the acquieacence of every good 
man. L hope I wUl have It; but, once for all, I wish it imderstood 



tbat GTcii If T do not hare It I shall onEorce tho lnw, tSp«eh at 
Butte. Mont., May 2T. 1003.) 

We liave tlie right to ask CTcry decent American citizen to 
rally to the support of the law It It is ever broken against the inter- 
est of the rich man; and wq have the same right to ask thitt rich 
man cheerfully and gladly to aeqtiiesco In tlie enCorcement neatDet 
his seeming luterest oC the law, ir It Is the law. Incidentally, 
whether lie acoiiU'scea or not, the law will he' enforced, and ihts 
wliocvcr he may bo, great or small, and at whichever eiid of the 
social scale he may he, (Spokane, Wash,, May 26, 1003.) 

This Is an era of great combinations both of labor and of cap- 
ital. In many ways tUvsc combinations huve worked for good; but 
ttuy must work under the law. and the laws concerniug them must 
lie Jiiat and wise or they will Inevitably do evil; and this ai^illcs as 
mnch to the richust corporation as to the most powerful labor uulao. 
Our laws mnst be wise, sane, healthy, conceived ta the spirit of 
those who sixtra the more agltalor, tbc mere Inciter o( class or sec- 
tional hatred, who wlbih justice for all men, who recognize the need 
of adhering so far :tB passible to tlie old American doctrine of giving 
the widest possible scope for the free exercise of individual Inltlu- 
tlv£, and yet who recognize also that after uombimitlons have reached 
a certain stage It is in dispensable to the general welfare that the 
nation should cscrcisc over them, cautiously and with self-restraint, 
but firmly, the power of supervision aud regulation. {Charleston. 
April 0. 1802.) 

This Is not and never shall be a government of a plutocracy; it 
Is not and never shall bo a govcrcnicat by a mob. It is. ae it bas 
bean and as It will be. a govcriimeut In which every honest man, 
ev«iy decent man, be he employer or employed, wage-worker, me- 
chanic, banker, lawyer, farmiT, be he who he may, It he acts 
BiiuBrcly and fairly, if be docs his duty by bis neighbor and the State, 
rcoolToa the full protection of the law and is given the autplegt 
chance to exercise the ability that there is within him. alone or iu 
cooWnation with hJs fellows, aa he desiree. iButle, Mont.. May 27. 
1903.) 

Above all, the administration of tlie government, the entorce- 
ia«it of the laws, must bo fair and honest The l.iwe are not to be 
administered either in the Interest of the poor man or the Intereit 
of the rich man. They are simply to be administered Justly— in the 
interest of jaslice to each man, be he rich or be he poor— jItIbb 
immunity to no violator, whatever form ifie violation may assume. 
Such is the obligation which every public acrrant takes, and to It he 
must be true under penalty of forfeiting the respect both of himtelf 
and of Ills fellows. (Charleston, S. C April D, 1002.) 



Least of all can tbe man of great wealth afford to break the l«w,^7~" 
even for hia own flnandal adraatase: for Hie law is bis prop and 
■upport. and It is botli fooilsb and proroundly unpatriotic £or blm lo 
(all In giving hearty support lo tboee who sbow that there is in very 
fact one law, and one law only, alike for the rich and the poor, for 
the great and the sraail. {Syracuse, N. Y., September 7, 1903.) 

Corporations that are handled honestly and fairly, so far from 
being an erll, are a, .natural business eToIution and make for tbe 
general prosperity of our land. We do not wish to destroy corpora- 
tions, but we do wish to make them subserve the public gocd. All 
indlrlduals, rich or poor, private or corporate, niuat be subject to 
the law of the land, and the Government will hold them t" a rigid 
obedience thereto. The biggest corporation, like the humblest pri- 
vate citizen, raust be hcIiJ to strict compliance with the wjll of the 
people as expressed In the fundamental law. The rich man who 
does not see that this is In his interest Is Indeed shortsighted. When 
we make bira obey the law we insure for him, the absoin»-o protec- 
tion of the law, (Cincinnati, Ohio, September '20, 1002.) 



The Need for Caatloa. 



Modem industrial competition 1b very keen between nation and 
nation, and now that our country is striding forward with tbe pace 
of a giant to take tbe leading position Id tbe Internatloual industrial 
world, we should beware how we fptter our Ilmlis, how we cramp 
our titan strength. While striving to prevent isdustrial injustice 
at home we must not bring upon ourselves industrial weakness 
abroad. This is a task for which we need the finest abilities of the 
statesman, the studant, the patriot, and the farseetng lover of man- 
kind. (Speech at opening of ran-American Exposition, May 20, 
1901.) 

The mechanism of modern business Is tremendous In Its else 
and complexity, and ignorant intermeddling with it would be dis- 
astrous. (Cincinnati. Ohio. September 20, 1902,1 

The mechanism of modern business is altogether too delicate 
and too complicated for us to sanction for one moment any inter- 
meddling with it In a spirit of ignorance, above all in a spirit of 
rancor. Something can be done, something Is being done now. Much 
more can be done If our people reajlutely but temperately i\-ill that 
it shall be done. But the certain waj' of bringing great harm upon 
ourselves, without in any way furthering the solution ot the problem, 
hut, on the contrary, defen-lng indetinltely its proper solution, would 
be to set In a spirit oE ignorance, of violence, of rancor, in a spirit 
wtaloli would DMke ita tear down the temple of ludustrj in whicb 



w^ffve because wo are uot saliafiea with SoiUd' ol ihe details dt 
ta maaagemeut. (Fitchburg. Mass,, SoDtcinbcr 2, 1302.) 

&8 a notlou ^\•a etantl iu tlie very forefi-ont in the glaiit inter- 
national industrial competitioD of tlic day. We tau not afford by 
any freak av folly to fotftit tlie position to ■wliicli ivc have thus 
triumpbaatly attulueil. (UinueopolU, Uinn., April 4, 1903.) 

Labor aad Capital Have Commoo tatereits. 

We arc no more ajiniust orgaulKatleuB of capital tiian aealofit 
organlzationB oF labor. Wo -welcome bath. ctcmandiDg oolf that eacb 
Gball do rlgbt and sLalt remember its duty to the Republic. (Ull- 
I'autGO, Wis., April 3, IdOB.) 

The average American itnowe not ouly that Lc UiutseIC iateada 
to do .ibout wbat la rigiit, but tliat Lis average fcIlow-couatrymaD 
hai tHe same Intcntloa ncd tlie same power to make bis intentloa 
effective. He kno-ws, wii^tiicr he be tiusiuess man, profeaelonal msa, 
former, mocbanii;, emiiloyer, or wage-worker, tliat the welfare of 
eacb of tliese men ta bound up with tlie frelfai-o of all tbe others; 
tbat eacli is ueigtibor to tbe otlici:, is actuated by Ibe same bopes 
aaC- fears, ba£ fuudamestBliy the oauio ld«s!s, and (h»t all alike 
havB much tbe same virtues and the Eamc faults. Our average . 
relittW'Citizen Is a sane and benltliy man. who bi'llev^s Iu deceuey and 
has a wholeeomc mind. He therefore feels an eciual scorn alike for 

man of wcaitti guilty of tbe mean and base spirit of arregauco 
toward tboea who are less well oHf, and for the man of emoli means 
-who Iu his turn either feels or seeks to cxclto !u othei'S tlie feeling 

loan and bass envy for tiioso who are batter oiT. (Syracuse, 
N. 1'., Septeaiber 7. 1803.) 

Uuder present-day conditious it ix as necessary to Uave corpora- 
Uoos In the business world as it is to liavo orgunli(itie'ns--uulona— 

«• M-oge-workerB. Wo have o right to ask in eanh eaiic Only 
tbisi that good, and not barm, shall follow. (I'i'DvIdeiLce, II. l.i 
August 23, 1002.) 

There Is no worse enemy of tbe wage-worker than the lunn wUo 
coodoIicB Qioh violence In any shape, or who (irenclios elasa hatred; 
and, surely the slightest acquaintance witL our industrial history 
should toacb oven the most stiortslghtcd that the titans at most 
suffering for our people as a whole, the times when business Is stag- 
nant, and capital suffers from Bbrinkngo and gets dd return from 
its Invcetmoiits, are exactly the times oE bardEhlp and want ood 

1 dUnstor among the poor. (Syracuse, N, Y.. Scptemljer 7. laOii.) 

Ton must face the fact that only burm will coiue from u iiru|>i)- 
Eltion to attack the so-called trusts in a vindictive spirit by tneaa- 
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nres conceded miel; with a desire of h-urtltig tbem, without rCKard 
as to wietber or not discrimination should be made between the 
good and evil In them, and n-ithout even any regard as to whetber 
a necessarj sequence of tbc action would be tht Imrtlng ot other 
Interests. Tlie adoption of sucb a policy would mean temporary 
damage to the trusts, because It would mean temporaVy damage 
to all of our buslneaa Intereste; but the effect would be only tem- 
porary, for exactly as the damage affected all alike. 'good and bad, 
80 the reaction would affect all alike, good and bad, (Clncinndtl, 
Obio, September 20, 1D02.) 

The upshot of all this Is that it is peculiarly incumbent upon us 
la a time of sueh material well-being, bolb collectively as a nation 
and individually as clllzene, to show, each on his own account, tbal 
we possess the qualities of prudence, self-knowledge, and self- 
restraint. In our Government we need above all tilings stability, 
fliity of economic policy, while remembering that this fixity must 
not be foHBillzatlon; that (here must not be inability to sbifl our laws 
so as to meet our shifting national needs. There are real and great 
evila In our social and economic life, and these evils stand ont !n all 
their ugly baldness in time of, prospei'ity, tor the wicked who prosper 
are never a pleasant sight. ^ Tliere is every need of striving In all 
possible ways. Individually and collectively, by combinations among 
ourselves aad through the recognized government agencies, to cut 
out those evils. All I ask is -to be sure that we do not use the knife 
with an Ignorant zeal which would tnnke it more dangerous to the 
patlect than to the disease. (Providence, R. I., August 23, 1902.) 

It would be netthor Just cor espedient to punish the big corpora- 
tions as big corporations; what we wish to do Is to protect the people 
from any evil that may grow out of their esisteuee or maladminis- 
tration. (Cinclunatl, Reptember 20, 1902.) 

Above all, let us remember that our success In accomplishing 
acythlug depends very much upon our not trying to accomplish 
evei-ytlilng, (Providence, K. I., August 23, 1902.) 

Very much of our effort in reference to labor matters should be 
by every device and expedient to try to secure a constantly l>etter 
understanding between employer and employee. Everyihing pos- 
Blble should be done to increase the sympathy and fellow-feeling 
between employer and employee. Everything possible slioultt be 
done to increase the sympatliy and fellow-feeling between them, 
and every chance taken to allow each to look at all questions, espe- 
cially at questions in dispute, somewhat through the other's eyea. 
(Sioux Falls, S. Dak., April G, 1S03.) 

Every man who has made wealth or ased it in developing great 
legitimate business enterprises has been of benefit and not harm to 
the country at large. (Spokane, Wash., May 28, 1903.) 



I It U roolish to pride ourselves upon our progress and prosperity. 
t^oB oflr eommnndlns position In tho International world, and at tha 
same time liave notliing but denunclntlon for tlie men to whoae com- 
ianndlug position Tve in part owe this very prosress and prosperity, 
Hils commanding position. (Cincinnati, Ohio, September 20, 1902.) 
The foundation of our ivhole social structure rests upon the 
mnteriftl and moral TCelMiclng. the intelligence, the forcalsht, the 
sanity, the sense of duly, aad the wholeaome patriotism of tho wage- 
■wotter. (Address at Labor Day picnic. Chicago, September S". 1000.) 
1 am President of all the peop'e of tlie United States, withont 
regard to creed, color, birthplace, occupation, or social condition. 
My aim Is to do eiiual and exact justice as among' them all. In the 
employment and dismissal of men in the Government service I can 
no move recoEnize the fact that a man does or does not belong to a 
union as being for or against him than I can recognize the fact that 
f he 18 a Protestant or a Catholic, a Jew or a Gentile, as being for or 
against him. {Statement to executive council American Tcderation 
of Labor, September 20, 1903.) 

There is no objection to the employees of the Govcrnmcut Trlnt- 
1ns Oflice coostltutlng themBOlvcs into a union if thej- so desire; but 
no rules or resolutions of tUat union can be permitted to override 
tbc laws of the United States, which It Is my sworn duty to enfOrce. 
(Letter to Secretary Cortelyou, July 13, 1903.) 

Where possible, it is alwajs better to mediate before the strllie 

tieslns than to try to arbitrate when the fight is on and both sides 

have grown stubborn and bitter. (Address at Labor Day picnic, 

ChJcaeo; September 3. 1000.) 

^^ Wise factory laws— laws to forbid the employment of child labor 

HSand to saCeguurd the employees against the cIFects of culpable ncs't- 

^Tgeace by the employer— are necessary, not merely In the Interest 

of tho wage-worker, but In the Interest of the honest and humane 

employer. (SioiK FaUs, B. Dat., April 6, 1903.) 

^m THE FARMER A T/iUE AMERICAN TYPE. 



F It remains true now as it always has bec-n, that in the last resort 
the country districts are those in which we are surest to find the 
old American spirit, the eld American hflbltB of thought aud ways 
oi living. CoBditions have ebanscil In the countrj* far less than they 
have ehansed in the cities, and In consotiuence there ha« fc«n little 
breoilng awny from tho methoilg of life which bavo produced the 
great majority of the leaders of the Republic In thfl past. Almost 
«U ot our sreat rrealdcotB have bosa brougbt up tn tba etttt&tr/, 
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PmoBt of them worked hard on the farms in their yonth i 
got tlielr early menial training in the uealtliy democrao" oi' farai Itla. 
(Spoecb at Bangor, Mo., August 27, 1M2.) 

The conn try man— the man on the farm, more than any other 
o( our cltkena to-day, la called upon continually to exercise the qual- 
ified whieli we lite to thinli of as typical of the United Statea 
throughout Its history— the qualities of ru;ged independence, mas- 
terful resolution, and Individual energy and resourcefuloesH. He 
vroriLs hard (for which no man is to be pitied), and often he lives 
hard (which may not be pleasant); but his life is passed in lieolt&y 
surroundings, surroundings which tend to develop a ane type of 
clllzenshlp. In the country, moreover, the conditions are fortunately 
iuch as to allow a cloaer touch between cjan and man than, too 
often, we And to be the case in the city. Men feel more vividly ihe 
underlying sense of brotherhood, of community of interest (Ban- 
gor, Me., August 27, 1902.1 

The man who tills his own farm, whether on the prairie or In 
the woodland, the man who grows what we eat and the raw mnte- 
rial which is worlied up Into what we wear, still exists more nearly 
under the conditions which obtained when the "embattled farmers" 
of '76 made tills country a nation than is true of any others of oar 
people- (Sious Falla. S, Daii., April 8, 1003.) 

The true welfare of the nation Is indissolubly bound up with 
the welfare of the farmer and the wage-woriier— of the man who 
tills the so:!, and of thn uiei'Lanic, the handlcraftKman, the laborer. 
If we can insure the prosperity of these two classes we need not 
IroTihle ourselves about the pvoaperltj' of tlie rest, for that will fol- 
k>w as a matter of course. (Speech at opening of the Pan-American 
Espoaltion. May 20. 1901.) 

The success of the capitalist, and especially of the banlier, is 
conditioned upon the prosperity of both worklngman and farmer. 
(The Law of Civilization and Decay— American Ideals, p. 367.) 

In a country like ours it is fundamentally true that the well- 
lieins of the tiller of the soil and the wage-worker is the well-beiDg 
of tlie State. {Sious Falls, S. Dak., April C. 1903.) 

ABOUT OUR FOREIGN POUCY. ^^ 

The Mooroe Doctrine. ^^ 



. The Monroe doctrine Is simply a statement of our very firm 
fteltef that on this continent the nations now eslstiug here must 
be left to work out their own destinies among themselves, and that 
the continent is not longer to Lie regarded as colonizing ground for 
may Euiopean power, (Speech at Augusta, Me., August 2S, 1902.J 
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"ft"e of tbe two Americas mui*t Im Ifft to work out oui* own sal- 
vation aloos our own IIuge: iiiid IE wo urc wiee we will uiake It 
unaerstood as a cardiuiil Tenturc of oar joint foreign policy that on 
the one hand we will not submit to terrltorliU aggrandizement ou 
this continent by any Old World power, aud that on the other hand, 
among onreelTeE, each nation must si;nipuloiis!y rogard the rights 
and Intcreats of Ihc others, so that, inateail of auy one of ub com- 
mitting the criminal folly of tn'lng to rise at the expcnae of our 
nelghbore, we shall all sti'lve upward In liouest aud manly broth- 
erhood, Bhouiiier to shoulder, (Speech at opening of tlio Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition, May 20, 1901.) 

It Is for the interest of every com in on wen 1th In the Wesitera 
Hemisphere to see erery other commouweulth gitiw in riches ouil 
In happiness, hi material wealth, and in the goher, strong, self- 
respoctlng manliness without which material wealth avalU bo little. 
(Speech at opeulng of Pan-American Bsiiosltion, May 'JO. IWl.) 
*! I hellevc In the Monroe doctrine with all my heart aud soul; 1 
ta convinced that the immense msjorlty of our fellow-eonutrrmcn 
) bellei-o in It; but I would Infinitely prefer to see- ue jibnuclon It 
than to Hee us put it forward aud bluster about it. uud yet tall to 
build up the etfivient flghling strength which iu ilio last ru»ort cnn 
' alone make it respected by any stroos foreign power whoso latercet 
it ntay ever hapiien to bo to violate U. (Washinstun. D. C. Sovem- 
ber 13, 1002.) 

^l believe in tUo Monroe doi:trine. I shall Iry to sec lUut thla 
nation lives up to it, and as long as I am Pi-csident it will he llvt^i 
up. to. But 1 do uot luteuil' to make the iloclrino an excuse or a 
JustiScatlon tor being uuplcasunt to other powers, fur speiilifng ill ot 
other powers. We wuut the frleuilshlp of muuklnd. We wniit to 
get on well with the other ualious of uuiuhlud, with the small 
mttloas and with the hig nation-,-. Wo want so to carry ourKclvcH 
that if— which I think mo.st uulikelj—anj' quarrel should arise, it 
would be evident that it was nol a ijuarrel ot our own seeklhir, but 
OBC that was forced ou ua. It it is forced ou us, I know you too well 
not to know that you will stand up to It if the need comes; but you 
will slaud' up to it all the better if yon have not blustered or spoken 
111 «f ather uaUons In adraocf. (Waukesha, Wis., April 3. 11H)8.) 

When a (juestton of national honor or of national right or wrong 
s at slake, no question of tinauetal Intci-eat stiould be considered 
or a moment. Those wealthy mcu who wish the BbandonnieDt of 
the Monroe doctrine because Un asEertion mny damaee' their busl- 
i bring (llscrcdlt to thcmsetvoti, and, so far as tbcy are able, 
discredit to the n.itioo or which they are a part. (The Mooroe Doc- 
Uiae. Aiuetlcan Idcah. p. 2<j0.) 
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We do oot wish !o bring ournelves to a position where we a 
have to emuJafe the Euroiiean system of enormous orniies. Every 
true patriot, evtry man ot states uiaol ike babit, sliould look forward 
to the day when not a single European power will hold a foot on 
American soil. At present It Is fiot necessary to tate the posltlim 
that no European power eball bold American territory : but It cer- 
tainly win become necesaai-j- If the ilmld aad selBsh "peace at any 
price" men have their way, and If. the Vnlted States falls to check 
at the outset European aggrandize ment on this continent. {Monroe 
Doctrine, American Ideals, p. 2S2.) 

The TTnited States has not tbe slightest wish to establlsb s 
universal protectorate over other American States, or to become 
responsible for their mlBdeeds. If one of them becomes inrijlved is 
an orQln:iry quarrel ivlth a European power, such quarrel must be 
settled between them by any oue of the ubuhI methods. Bui no 
European State li to be allowed to aggrandize itself on American 
soli at the ciiiense of any American Slate. Furthermore, no trans- 
Ter of an American colony from one European Slate to another is 
to'be permitted, If, In the J-jdgment of the United States, such trans- 
fer would be hostile to Its own Interesis. (The Monroe Doctrine, 
American Ideals, p, 2*8.) 

The Monroe doctrine should be the cardinal feature of the for- 
eign pol!cy of all the nations of the two Ameriea^s, as It is of the 
United Stales. Just seventy-eight years have passed since President 
Monroe In his annual message announced that "ihe American con- 
tinents nre henceforth not to be considered as subjects tor future 
colonization by any European power." 

In other words, the Monroe doctrine la a declaration that there 
must be no teri'itorl;ii ausriindlzement by any non-.\merlcaa power 
at the expense of any American power on American soli. It is in 
no wise Intended as hostile to any nation In the Old World. StUi 
less Is It intended to give cover to any aggression by one Xew World 
power at tie expense of any other. It Is simply a step, QHd a long 
step. toTvard assuring the universal peace ot the world by securing 
the possibility of permanent peace on this hemisphere. (Annual 
me6sa.5e, Fifty-seventh Coo.?ress. first sesBlon.l ' 

If the Monroe doctrine did not nlreafly eiist It would be necessary 
forthwith to create it. (The Monroe Doctrine, American Ideals, 
p. 246,)- 

The Monroe doctrine !s not a question of law at all. It Is a 
question of policy. It i.s a qMostioTi to be considered not only by 
Btntesmen. but by al! 2:ood oitUens. Lawyers, as lawyers, have 
absolntely nothing whatever to say about it. To argue that it can 
not be reeognlKi'il as a principle of international law. Is a mere waste 
of breath. Nobody cares whether It is or is not so recognized, any 



don tlan aay oae cares Trhothfr tlic Declaration of .In4*pM«Me« 
aaij WlEbiBgion'E FareweL Addresa are so licogulied, (Tbe Monroe 
Doctrine, American IdealB, p. 24fi.1 

The Navy a Guaraaty of Peace, 

We iieefl to I;eeri In a condition o( ri'cpartdncts, flEpcclally as 
regards our Navj, not tecause wp ivant war, bat because wc de- 
sire to stand Tvltti tiiose Wbose plea for ptaoe is Usteoed to wltb 
rcspectlu: atlection. (S'i>w York. Ko^emfier 11, 1002.1 

XjureadlacEs tor M-ar is merely rendered more dlsastroas by 
rcadlnesB to bluster; to talk deBance and advocate a rigorous policy 
woida, while refusing to back up (Uese words by defeds" is cauBO 
for humlllatloc. It has nlwnj-s been true, and In this age it Is more 
than ever true, that It is too late to prepare for war when tHe time 
for peace has passed. The ehortsishtedness of many people, the 
good-humored Indifference to lacta of others, tlie sheer ignorance of 
a vast cumhcr, aad the selfish rcluctasce to insure against future 
dasher by present sacrifice amon? yet others— these are the chief 
otetaeles to building up a proper navy and carrying out a propor 
forviSA policy. <"Wa8hlngton'G forgottea nmxlin," ^merlcon Ideals, 
' p. 2T4,) 

. 4 BBtloB should never flglit unless forced to; but it should 
always be ready to fiaht. The mere (act that It is ready wiU gen- 
anlly spave it the necessity of fighting. ("Wasblugtou's forcottcu 
maxim," American Ideal», p. 2S1.) 

The American people must either build and maintain an ade- 
cjuate navy or else make up their minds definitely to accept a 
secondary position iii International affairs, not merely In political, 
but in commerclol matters. It has been well said that there is 
no surer way of courting national diaaater thau to be ■■opulent, ug- 
gresslve and unarmed." (Annual message, tlrst session Fifty-seventh 
Congress.) 

There never is and never has been on our part a desire to use 
a weapon because of its being well tempered. There is not the 
leaet danger that the possession of a good navy will render this 
country overbearing toward its neighbors. The direct contrary is tlie 
truth. ("Wnslilngtcn's forgotten masim," American Ideals, p. '^m.) 

We ask for a great navy, we ask for an armament fit for llio 
nation's needs, not primarily to fight, but to avert fighting. Pre- 
paredness deters the foo and ranintaina right by the shew of ready 
might without the use of violence. Peace. lilte freedom, is not a gift 
that tarries long in the luinds of cowatd±i or oC those too leeble or 
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too ehortalghtrf to deserve tt, and we ask to be gicen the toet 
to Insure tliat honorable peace wUicb alone Is wordi liaviug. ("Wasb- 
ington's forgotten maxim," American Ideals, p. 288.) 

So far from being In any wsy a provoi'otlon to war, an adequate 
and highly trained navy is the best guaranty against war. the 
cheapest and most effecOre peace insurance. The cost of building 
and maintaining such a navy vepresents the very lightest premium 
for Insuring peace which this nation can possibly pay. (Annual mes- 
aage, arat session Fifty-^eventli Congress.) 

If In the Clrat decade of the present centui-y the American people 
and their rulers had posseBsed the wisdom to provide an efficient 
fleet of powerful battleships, there would probably have been no 
war of 1812: and even If war had come, the immense loss to and 
destruction of trade and commerce by the blockade would have been 
prevented. Jlercly from the monetary standpoint the saving would 
have been Inoalculable; and yet this would have been the smallcet 
part of the gain. ("Washington's forgotten maslm," American 
Ideals, p. 278.) 

In public as In private life, a bold front tends to Insure peace 
and not strife. If we possess a formidable navy, small is the chance 
Indeed that we shall evei' be dragged into a war to uphold the Mon- 
roe doctrine. If we do not possess such a navy, war may be forced 
on us at any time. ("Washington's forgotten masim," American 
Ideals, p. 2S1.) 

In all oar history there has never been a time when prepared- 
ness for war was any menace to peace. On the contrary, again and 
again we have owed pence to the fact that we were prepared for 
war, and in the only contest wliich we hare had with a European 
power since tbe Revolution— the war of 1S12— the struggle and all its 
attendimt disasteva were due solely to the fact that we w<"re not 
prepared to face, and were not ready instantly to resect, an attack 
upon our honor and interest, while the glorious triumphs at sea 
which redeemed that war were due to the few preparations which 
we had actually made. We are a grent. peaceful nation— a nation 
of merchants and manufacturers, of farmers and mechanics: ■ 
nation oC workingmen who labor incessantly with head or hand. It 
is idle to talk of such n nation ever bcln? led Into a courne of wan- 
ton aggression or conflict with military powers by the possession of 
a snillclent navy. ("Washington's forgotten maxim," American 
Ideals, p. 26fi.) 

Any really great nation must be peculiarly sensitive to two 
'hn:s— atain on the national honor at home and disgrace lo "the 
national arras abroad. Our honor nt home, our honor In domestic 
and Internal affairs, is at all times !n our own keeplng..and depends 
simply upon the possession of an awakened public conscience. But 




ffi^OTJTwaf'to fflaUe saFp owr honor, bb affected not hj our own 
f deeds but by The deeds of otliera, Is by readiness in advance. (Hiiver- 
I bm, Mass., August 2«, lOCrJ.) 
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As clvitizatlon grows warfare becomes less and teas tbe normal 
condition of foreign relutions. The last eentuir bas seen a marked 
diminution of wars between civilized powers: wars wltb uncivilised 
liowei-s are larscly mere matters of intern.it Ion al police duty, esaen- 
tial (or the welfare of tbe world. Wherever possible arbltralioo of 
some similar method sliould be employed In lieu of war to settle 
dllKcultlea between civilized nations, although as yet the world has 
progreaaed sufficiently to render it possible, or necessarily deslr- 
aWo. to invoke nrbirnUlon In every case. (Annual message. Fifty- 
seventh Congress, second session.) 

The true end of every great and free people should be self- 
respectlDg peace, and this nation most earnestly desires sincere 
and cordial friendship with all others. Over the entire world of 
recent years wars between the great clvillKed powers have become 
less and leas frequent. Wars with barbarous or semlbarbarous peo- 
In an entirely different category, being merely a roost 
regrettable but necessary International police duty which must be 
performed for the sake of the welf.TPc of manltlud. 

Peace can only be kept with certainty where both sides wish to 
^e^ it; but more and more the cirlllz«d peoples are realizing the 
"Wicked folly ot war and are attaining that coaditlon of Jiist and 
Intelligent regard for the rights of others which will in the end, as 
Tve hope and believe, make world-wide peace possible. (Annual mes- 
eage,' Fifty-seventh Congress, Qrst session.) 

There seems good ground for the belief that there has been a 
^Wal growth among the civilized nations of a sentiment whlcli will 
irmlt a gradual substitution of other methods than the method of 
in tbe settlement of disputes. It Is not pretended that as ycl 
we are near a position in- which It will be possible wholly to pre- 
vent war, or thnf a Just regard for national interest and honor will 
In all cases permit of the settlement of Internationa] dispijfes by 
jrbltratlon; but by a mixture of prudence and firmness with wisdom 
fe tUak It is possible to do away with much of the provocation and 
iBg (or war, and at least lu many caiies to substitute some other 
ifl more rational method for the settlement of disputes. (Anuaal 
iBsage, aecond session Fifty-seventh Cougi'esa.) 



International Courtesy. 

We wont IrletuJEhIp; h-d iraiit pcaw. We wish well to ttfl JJ»- 
tloiiB of manklM. Wo looli with joy at any prosperity o£ theirs; w6 
wish them success, not fallurf. We rejoice as mankind moves fot- 
ward over the whole eartli. Each cation Sas Us own dlfHculties. 
Wc have ilifflculties enough at homo. Lot us improve ouvserTes, lilt- 
ing wbot needs to be lifted here, and let olhera do their OWQ worl^: 
let us attend to our own business; keep our own henrthBtoco swept 
aud 1u onler, Do not slilrlt any duly; do not shlrtt auy diUiciilty that 
is forced upon us, hut do not invite It by fooMtli language. Do not 
nssnmo a quarrelsome aad nnpieasnat attitude toward otUer people. 
I,ot tlie friendly exprcBBlona of foreign powers bo accepted aS tokens 
of their sincere good will and reflecting their real sentiments, and let 
us fivold any IflDguage on our part which might tend to turn tJiclr 
good will into 111 win. (Waukesha, Wis., April S. 1003.) 

Ttoastlng and bluaterins arc as object ion a 61c omong cations as 
araong Indiviflual's, and the public men of a great notion owe It to 
tticlr sense of national self-rospect to speak conrteoasly of foreign 
powers. Just as a trave and self-respecting man treats all around 
him courteously. {Washington, D. 0.. November 13, 1902.) 

I would like to impress upon every public man, upon every 
writer In the press, tbe fact that strength should go band in hand 
with courtesy, with scrupulous regard in word and deed, not only for 
llie rlgblB, hut for tlie feelings, of other nations. (Waukesha, Wis.. 
April 3, 1903.) 

It Is a good lesson for nations and Indlvlduale to learn never to 
bit If it can bo helped, and tlien never 1o hit softly. I think It Is 
getting to be fairly understood that tliat is our rorelgn policy. (San 
Francisco, Col., May 13, 1903.) 

The duties of peace are with us always; those of war are but 
occasional; and with a nation as with a man, the worthiness of life 
depends upon the way in which the every-dny duties are done. 
The home duties are the vital duties. (Sherman statue nnvolltag, 
October IB, 1903.) 

The period of war Is but a fractional part of the lite of our 
FlepuMle, aud I earnestly hope and believe that it will be an even 
emalier part In the future than it has been in the past tChatta- 
nooga, Tenn., September 8, 1902.) 

We all of us earnestly hope that the occasion for war may 
not arise, but if It has to come then this nation must win. (Annap- 
olis, ild.. May 2, 1902.) 

Tlie American flag stands for orderly liberty, and it stands tor* 
it' abroad as It stands for it at home. (Memphis, Tenn., November 
li>, 1902.) 
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Of course, the very first thing that atiy natio.n has ( 
keep 111 order thn nfCali's of its owu lioiiseliold; to do tbat wliicli is 
best. for llB own life. (New York, 'lay X, V^Q-.) 

Tbearmy never has been and, I am sure. It never will be or can 
te a menace to aijj'l>oiiy save America's TofB, ur augUt Ijut a source 
of .pride to. every good and far-sighted American, (The rresmeucy, 
p. 10.) , 

Again and agato tn a nation's history the time may, and, Indeecl, 
sometimes must, come wlien tlie nation's bl£Loat duty is war. But 
peace oiiiBt be tbe normal L-oniiftlon, or the nation will ctfme to a 
bloody doom. Tivlce iu gveiit crises, in 1776 and ISOl, and twice 
in lesser crises, In 1812 and I80S. the nnllon was called to arms m 
tlie name of all that makes the words "honor," "fre-dom" aufl 
'■Justice" other tban empty sounds. On each oeeaalon the net result 
of tbe w-ar was greatly for the lieoeMt o:' mntiklnd. But on each 
occasion this net result was of benefit only because after the war 
came peace, came justice and order and liberty, (Bpeecli at 
Galena, III,, on Grant's birthday, April 27, 1900.) 

ABOUT EXPANSION AND THE PNILIPPINES. ' 



Tbe Inevitable march of events gare us tbe control of tbe Fblllp- 
pine Islands at a time ao opportune that it may without liTeverence 
be called providential. Unless we show ourselves weak, urJess we 
show ourselves degenerate sons of the ^res from whose loins we 
sprang, we must go on with the work we have underlaken. 1 moat 
eorneatlj hope that this work will ever be of a peaceful character. 
(Speech at San Francisco. Cai., May 13, 1903.) 

If we are wise, if we care for ojir reputation abroad, if we are 
sensitive of our honor at home, we wOl allow no question of parti- 
san politics ever to enter into tbe administration of tbe groat islands 
which came under our flag as a result of the war with Spain. 
(Speech at Memphis, Tenn.. November, 19, 1903.) 

If we do our duty aright in the Philippines, we will add to tbat 
national renown which Is the highest and Uncst part of national life, 
we will greatly benefit tbe people of the Philippine Isl.in'ds, and. 
above all, we will play our part well ic the great work of uplifting 
mankind. (Strenuous Life. p. 20.) 

Fundamentally the cause of expansion is the cause of pesce^ 
(■'Expansion and peace, '■ Strenuous Life, p. 34,) 

The guns tbat thundered off Manila and Santiago left us ecboes 
of glory, but they also left us a legacy of duty. If we drove int 
fl mediaeval tyranny only to make room (or savage anarchy, we had 
.better not hare begun the task at all. It U worse than Idle to wr 



tllat we bare no duty to perform and can leave to tJieit fates tli© 
iHlimdB we have conquered. Such a course would be the course of 
Infamj'. It would be followed at once by utler chaos la the wretched 
islands themselveB. Some atronuer, manlier power wonld have to 
step In and do Ihe work. (Strenuous Life, p. ll.t 

Oar greatest statesmen have always hocn those who JteUcvod in 
the iM(io»— who had faith in the poivcr ol our people to spread until 
ttiey should become the miehtiest among the peoples of the World. 
[ ("Manhood and statehood," Strenuous Life, p. 2K>.) 

In the Phinpptnes let us remember that the eplrlt aad not the 
f mere form of government Is tho essential matter. Thti Tasalogs 
vc a hnndrodfolil the freedom under us that they would have if 
i had abandoned the islands. W'a are not ti'ylns to subjusate'a 
' pecqile; wu arc trjinj; to develop tliem and make them a law-abiding, 
L iQdustrlouB, and educated people, and wc hope ultimately a seir- 
ivernliig peoiile. In short, in llie work we have duoe we are but 
TryiD£ out the true prlucipleii at our democracy. Wc work In a 
spirit of self-respect for ourselves and of good will toward others. 
In a spirit of 16ve for and of Infinite faith ia m.Tukind. Wc do not 
blindly retuw to fac« Urn erlls tluit e:dst or tha nboiteoml&gs Inher- 
ent in humanity; but across blundering and shirking, across Eelllsh- 
ness and meanness of motive, across shortalghtedncsa and coward- 
ice Tve gate steadfastly toward the far horlwa of golden triumph. 
("National duties." strenuous Life. p. 243.) 

Our warfare in the Philippines has been carried on with singu- 
lar huHiiuiitr. For every art tit cruelty by our men there bare bCfrn 
Innumerable acta of forbearance, magnanimity, and generous kind- 
ness. These are the qualities which have characteriBOd tho war aa 
a whole. (Memorial Day address at Arllugtoa, May 30, 190LM 

The progress of the American nrm« means the nbollHon of 
crnilty, the bringing of peace, and the rule of law and order under 
tbe civil govftrnment. Other oations have conquered to create Irr*- 
^wnalble mflitnry rule. We ooBtiuep to bring Jnst snd ?Mponfilblc 
civil soTcrnment to the coQfiuered, (Memorllil Day address at Ar- 
lington, May SO, lO02.> 

Taking the work at the army and IM civil nuthc«lHes togettter, 
it may be f|uesiloned whether anywhere else In modern times ths 
w*r]d has seM a better example '■( real constructive Eiatesaiaii- 
ship than our people- have ^'ivcn in Ibe PlilUiipine Islabda. (Annual 
meMBgc. second Epsston Flfry-sfiventh Cowgrcss.l 

No policy ever entered intrj bv tl!o American peoplp has vin- 
dicate Itself in mow? signal mnnncr than the poMcy of liolding the 
Philippines. The trlniuph of out orms, aixive all the triumph ©f our 
UWi Uia ptinollileB, has come cooner than we bad any ricbt to ex- 



Too Innch praise can not be given to tbe army (or nrhaT 
bas done In the Philippines both In warfare and trom an aflinlois- 
tratlTe Btandpolut in preiiiirlng tbe way for cItII government; and 
similar credit belongs (o the drU authorities lor the way In wliicli 
they have planted the seeds of self-government In the groniid Umt 
made ready for them. (Annual meBaase, second eesBion Fifty- 
seventh Congress,) 

In dealing with the Philippine people we must show both 
patience and strength,' forbearance and steadf.Tat resolution. Our 
aim la high. We do not deali'p to do tor the Islanders merely what 
has elseivhere been done for tropic ppoples by even the best foreign 
goTernmentg. We hope to do for them what fias never before been 
done for any people of the Tropl-^a— lo make them fit for self-govern- 
meht after the fashion of the resilly free nations. (Annual Message, 
first session Fifty-seventh Congiess.l 

I have felt that the events of the last five or six years have been 
steadily hastenlnsr the day when tbe Pacific will loom in t&e world's 
commerce as the Atlantic now looms, and I have wished greatly to 
aeo these marvelous communities growing op on the Pacitlc slop*. 
(Barstow. Cal.. May 7, 1903.1 

Our place as a nation la and must be with tbe nations that have 
left Indelibly their impress on the centuries. Men will tell you that 
tbe great expanding nations of antiquity have passed away. So they 
have; and so huve all others. (San Francisco, Cal., May 13, 1809,) 

The Insurrection among the Filipinos has been abaolntely 
qnelled. The war has been brought to an end sooner than even 
the most sanguine of us dared to hope, Tbe world has not in recent 
years seen any military task dune with more soldierly energy and 
ability; and done, moreover, in a spirit of great humanity, (Pbll- 
fldelpliia, Pa., November 22, 1902.) 

The empire that shifted from the Mediterranean will in the 
lifetime nf those now children bid fair to shift once more westward 
to the Pacific. (San Francisco, Cal., Slay 13, 1903.) 

■ In short, we are governing tbe Filipinos primarily in tbeir Inter- 
est and for their very great beneflt. And we have acted in practical 
fashion— not trying to lay down rules aa to what should be done in 
the remote and uncertain future, but turning our attention to the 
Instant need of things and meeting that need in the fullest ana 
amplest way. • ■ • It would be hard to find in modern 
times 3 better example aZ BnecessEul constructive atalesmanshlp 
than the American representatives have given to the Philippine 
Islands. (Providence. B. I.. August 23. 1902.) 

' There is no question as to our having gone far enough and 
fast enough in granting self-government to the Filipinos; tbe only 



pDMlble ilauffcr lias beeu lest we slioulU go raster and furtber tluaH 
was in ttie Interest of the t'lUpiaos tliemeelves. (Mcmpbis, Ten 
NoTeniber 19, laffi.) 

It is luiturul that iui>iit bationB sliould be thtu blind ta the vne- 
Glbllltla* ol tbo future. Vew iodeed are tbe men wlio caa look a 
score of jpiiva into the future, and fewer still tbose who will malte 
great saci'lflces for the real, not the faacied, good al their children's 
children; but Id questioDS of race supremacy the look, ahead should be 
for centuries rather tUau decadea. and the self -sacrifice of the ladiyjd- 
uul must be for the good, not of the next generation, but porchance of 
the fourth or fifth in lini? of di^scent. The Frenchman and the Hol- 
lander of the seventeenth ceiitur; could not even dimly sec the poeal- 
blUtieB tliat loomed raat and vague In the colonisation of America ami 
Australia. TUey did not liuve, and it was hardly posslhic that they 
Ebould have, the remotest Idea thnt It would be well for them to dur- 
render, one the glory saiucd by hla Oerman coDquests, the other the 
riches reaped from his East Indian trade, in order that three hundred 
years later huge unUnowu continents should bo lUled with French 
and Dutch commonweiiiths. (Wlimiug of the West, vol. 4. p. 27,) 

Stout Of Heart, we sec acroES the dangers the great future that 
liea beyond, ond we rejoice as a giant refreshed, as n etrong man 
girt for the race; and we go down into the arena where the nations 
strive for niastei']'. our hearts lifted with the faith thnt to us and to 
our children and our children's children it shall be given to mal;p 
this Republic t&e mightiest among the peoples of mauliind. (De- 
troit, Mich., September 22, 1902.) 



ABOUT THE FOUEiaNBORN AMERICAN. 



From his own standpoint, It Is beyond all question the wise 
thing fur tlie humli-iraut to beflome thoroughly Americanized. More- 
over, from our standpoint, wa Have a right to demand It. Wo freely 
extend thi! luind of welcome and of good-fellowship to every man, 
no matter AVliat lil^ creed or birtliplace. who comes hero honestly 
intent on becoming ii good United State* cltlaeo llKe the re»t of 
us. ("Ti'iie Amcrlc^iulstn," .American Ideals, p. 45.) 

Tlie only way to tench our forelgn-bom fellow-cltlaons how to 
govern tlirmselres l'? to give each the full rlshts possessed By other 
American clli^tens. ("Phases of State legislation," American ideals, 
p. 102.) 

Wo con not IsHve too much Immigration of the right kind, and 
we should hare none nt all of tbc wrong kind. (Annum meeeage, 
second session Fifty- seventh Congress.) 

We need every Lfincst and efficient immigrant fitted to become 
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an American cltlBen— every immigrant -who cwnes here to stay— 
■who brings liere a strong body, a ttout lieart, a good head, and a 
resolute pm-pose to do Ills duty well In every way, and to bring up 
his children as law-abiding and God-fearing members ot the com- 
munity. (Annual message, Flfty-serecth Congress, first session.) 

Not only must our labor be protected by the tariff, hot It should 
also be protected, so tar as it is possible, from the presence in this 
country of any laborers brought over by contract or of those who, 
coming freely, yet represent a standard of living so depressed that 
they can undersell our men ia the labor marliet and drag them to a 
lower level, (.innual message, first session Fifty-seventh Congress.) 

A Scandinavian, a German, or an Irishman who has roaUy in- 
come an American has the right to stand on esactiy the samr foot- 
log as any native born citizen In the land, and is Just as much 
entitled to the friendship and support, social and political, of his 
neigfbors. Among the men with whom 1 have been thrown in close 
personal contact socially, and who have been among my stanchest 
friends and allies politically, are not a few Americans who happen 
to have been bom on the other side of th* water, in Germany, 
Ireland, Scandinavia, and there could tie no better men in the ranks 
of our native-born citizens. ('True America uism," American Ideals, 
p. 48.) 

ABOUT HOSBSTY IN PUBLIC UFB. 



No community Is healthy where It Is ever necessary to distla- 
guish one politician among bis fellows because "he is honest." Hon- 
esty le not so much a credit as an absolute prerequisite to efficient 
3 to the public. Unless a man is Honest we have no right 
to keep him in public life, it matters not how brilliant his capacity, 
, It hardly matters how great his power of doing good service on 
\ certain lines may be. ("The eight and ninth commaudmeota in 
[ politics," The Strenuous Life, p. lOS.l 

e need absolute honesty ia public life; and we shaiitoot get it 
1 until we remember that truth-telling must go hand in hand with 
t It and that it is quite as important not to tell an untruth about a 
k decent man as it Is to tell the truth about one who Is not decent. 
L ("The eighth and ninth commandments In politics." The Strenuous 
I Life, p. 112.) 

We can as little afford to tolerate a dishonest man in the pub- 
service as a coward in the Army. The murderer takes a single 
1 life; the corruptlonist in publit life, whether he bs hribe-glver or 
I bribe-taker, strikes at the heart of the commonwealth. (SpsBch at 
.UB unvcUing, October 16. 11W8.) 
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There cnti lio no crimp more sprlous tlinn bribery, Othot otteflMi 
rfolatc one Inw. -n-bllo corruption strikes at tlic touoaurios of all 
law. tTnacr our farm of government ull aulliorlty Is Vestetl la tlie 
people ana by them delegatea to tliose Who represent them In offleinl 
irapoclty. I'here can De no offense Benvler than that of liim In 
whom such a sacred trust has been reposed, who sella It for hlg own 
gain alicl enrichment; nufl no lesa heary H the offense of the Iirlbc- 
glver. He Is Worse than the ttloC, for the tlalet i-obs the lofHvIdual. 
ivhSle the corrupt official plunders an entire city or State. He Is an 
wicked as the murderer, for the murderer may only take one llle 
ngalnat the law, while the corrupt ofHcIal and the mau woo Cor- 
mpts the olHelal alike nlm at the assasslnatlnn of the Common- 
wPalth Itself. GDvemnient of the people, liy the people, for tho 
people will perish from the lace of the earth If bribery Is tolenited, 
Tho givers and takers of bribes stand on an evil preeminence of 
infamy. The eSrposurc and punlshujent oE public corruption is an 
honor to a nation, not a disgrace. Tl)e disgrace Ilea In loleratlon, , 
not In correction, (Annual message, second session E"lEty-seventh . 
Congress.) 

We can aiTlde and must divide on party lines as reeards certain 
qnCSllons. As regards the deepest, as regards the vital questloas, 
we can not afford to divide, and I have the right to challenge tho 
best effort of every American worthy of the name to putting down 
by every meana ifl Bl3 irowef corruiitlon In lirlvate life,, anti above 
all corruption lii public life. And remember, jou, the people of this 
SOVfiro&ii>nt by tho pcaplu, that while the public serrnnt, the legllla- 
tor, the cxGuiitive officer, the judge, are nut to bu escuted If they 
fan Biiovt of tlioJi- duly, yot that their doing tiielr duty can not avail 
unloM you do yours. lu the last rosort we hare to depend upon tliG 
Jury drawn from the people to convict the scoundrel who has tainted 
our public life, and uulees that Jury does Its duty, unless it la backed- 
by tho public sentiinent of the people, all tlie work of iesislator. 
of esecutlve officer, of Judicial offleer aretor naught (WaBblngton, . 
D. C., NoTamber IS, 1W3,) 

'Xliere are plenty of questions about which honest men can aiiS 
do differ very greatly and very intensely, but as to which the 
triumph of either side may be compatible with the welfare of tlie 
atate— ■ leaser degree of welfare or a greater degMe of welfare, but 
compatible with the welfare of the state. But there arf certalfi - 
great prinolples, such as those which Cromwell ■would have called 
"fuoda mentals," concerning WMch no mac has a right to have more 
than one opinion. Such a queetion 1e honesty. ^Washington, D. C , 
Ootcber 2B. 1303.1 

It la woJl for ui iu tiiis plact, and at UiIl^ timi:-. to lemsmtiei- that 
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exactly as there are certain bomely qualities the lacL of which will 
prevent tUe most brllUaal man oUvo from being a useful soldic'i- to 
hia country, so there are certain homely qualities for the lack 
of which In the public servant no shrewdneas or ability cau atone. 
(Washington, D. C, October 15, 1903.) 

There are many qualities which we need alike la private citliwn 
and In public man, but three above all— three tor the lack of which 
no brilUancj and do genius can atone — and those three are courage, 
honesty and common sense. (Antiotam, Md.. September 17, 1903.) 

It is an even graver offense to sin against the commonwealth 
than to sin ag'ainst an Individual. The man who debauches our 
public life, whether by malversation of funds In office, by the actual 
bribery ol voters or of legislators, or by the corrupt use of the 
offices as spoils wherewith to re^'ard the unworthy and the vicioua 
- for their doxIqus and interested activity In the baser wall;s of 
political life— this man Is a greater foe to our well-being as a nation 
than is even the defaulting cashier of a bank or the betrayer of a 
private trust. No amount of intelligence aud no amount of energy 
will save a nation which is not honest, and no government can 
ever be a permanent success it administered In accordance with base 
ideals. The first requisite In the citizen who wishes to share the 
-work of our public life, whether he wishes himself to hold office 
or merely to do his plain duty as an American by taking part in 
the management of our political machinery, is that be shall act dis- 
interestedly and with a sincere purpose to serve the wliole common- 
wealth. ("The manly virtues and practical politics," American 
Ideals, p. Gl.) 

Character is shown In peace no less than In war. As the great- 
est fertility of Invention, the greatest perfection of armament, will 
not make soldiers out of cowards, so no menial training and no 
bodily vigor will make a nation great It it lacks tie fundamental 
principles of honesty and moral cleacUness. ("Character and suc- 
cess," The Strenuous Life, p. 10."^.) 

There are not a few public men who, though they would repel 
witi Indignation an offer of a bribe, will give certain corporations 
special legislative and executive privileges because they have con- 
tributed heavily to campaign funds; will permit loose and extrava- 
gant work because a contractor has political Influence; or. at any 
rate, will permit a public servant to take public money without ren- 
dering an adequate return, by conniving at InelBclenl service on the 
part of men who are protected by prominent party leaders. Various 
degrees of moral guilt are involved la the multitudinous action* 
I pi this kind, but after all, directly or Indirectly, every such caSe 



coLui-s dauserouslj" near llie lioi'O^r liuo at tlie commandnwnt v 
In forbidden Iliefl, certaiulj liy iiapllcatinu lorLjida tliu contilvflnce 
nt tlicft, or tlic failure to punish It. {"The tlglitli and ulnlh coni- 
mandnieiits in politics," The Strenuous Life. p. 109.) 



ABOUT THE RESPONSIBILlJieS RESTINQ ON THE 
EDUCATED MAN. 



A h«avf responsibility resla on the educated man, It is a double 
diiicredit to hlin lo go wrong:, wliethcr liln Bliort comings taku llic 
fovm of Hblvkltig bin evei-y-day civic duties or of abiiudontnpnt "of 
tliii anlloc'a rights in a foreign qunrrol. He must uo more 1»e mis- 
Icd by the sneers of thoso ivlio always ■wrlle ■'patrlotlBm," 'htfl^een 
iuveried coiatnaB than by the conrser hut equally daugercus ridicule 
of the polltidana who Jeer at "reform." It !b as uumnnly to be 
taunted by one set of eTltlcs- Into cowardice as it is td he taunted 
by the other set into dishoiiesty. C'Tbo Monroe doctrine,'' Amerleau 
Ideals, ji. 259.) ■ 

The man who is content to go through life owing his alma mater 
for an education for wlilcli he has innde no adequate return is not 
true to the Ideals of Amei'Icau cliizenMhIp, Ho la In honor bound 
lo lUalic Buch return. He fan make It In but one way; he can rettirn 
what he owes to his alma lunter ou!y by matins Ms alma mnter 
IjPoiHl of ivbat he does lu service rendered to his fellon-mi-u. That 
is the ijpo of vutnni we have the right to expect of the tintversity 
men lu'lblH country. (Spewb at Clinrlottpsville, Va., June 10. 11)03.) 
" Where the State has bestowed education the man who accepts it 
must be content to accept it merely as a charity unless he returns 
it to the State in full In tlie shape of good citizenship. I do not ask of 
you, men aud women here to-day, good cltlKenahip as a favor to the 
State. I demand It of you as a right, and hold you recreant to your 
doty if yon fail to give it. (Speech at Berkeley, Cal., 3Iay 1-1, 1903.) 

If a college education means anything, it means fitting a man to 
do better service than be could do without it; if it does not mean 
that It moans nothing, and if a man docs not get that owt of it he 
gets less tlian nothing out of it. No man has a right to arrogate to 
himself one particle of superiority or consideration because he has 
bad a college education, but be ia bound, if he Is in truth a man, to 
feel that the fact of bis having bad a college education imposes upon 
blm a heavier burden of responsibility, that it makes it doubly In- 
cumbent upon him to do well and nobly In his life, private and pub- 
lic. (Cambridge, Mass., June 20, 1902.) 



E^ery educated man who puts Ulmselt out at touch trtth the cnr- 
renf of American thouglit, mid who on conspicuous occasions as- 
Bumea an attitude hostile to the interest of America, is doing what 
be can to weaken the influence ol educated men In. American life. 
("The Monroe Doctrine," Americao Ideals, p. 258.) 

ir an educated man is not lieavtily American tn instiuct and teel- 
ing and taste and sympathy, he will amouut to nothing in our public 
lite. Patriotism, love of country, and priile In tlie flag which sym- 
bolizes country may be feelings which the race will at some period 
outgrow, but at present they are very real and strong, and the man 
who lacks them la a useless creature, a mere iucumbrance to the 
land. ("The College Graduate and Public Life," American Ideals, 
p. 75.) 

If a man does not have belief and enthusiasm, the chances are 
email Indeed that he will ever do a man's work in tl:e world ; and the 
paper or the college which, by Its general course, tends to eradicate 
this power of belief and enthusiasm, this desire for work, has ren- 
dered to tlie young men under Its influence the worst service It could 
possibly render. ("The college graduate and public life," American 
Ideals, p. 69.) 

Au educated man must not go Into politics as such; he must go iu 

elmply as an Ainericuu; and when he is ouce lu, he will si<eeiiiiy 

realise that he must worfc very hard indeed or he will be upset by 

Bome other American with no education at ail, but with much natural 

capacity. His education ought to make him feel particulurly 

ashamed of himself If he acts meanly or dishonorably, or in any way 

L falls short of the idea! of good citizenship, and it ought to make him 

J feel that he must show that he has profited by 11; bat It should cer- 

Italnly giie him no feeling of superiority until by actual work he hiis 

lahowii that superiority. In other words, the educated man must 

I realize that he Is living in a democracy and under democratic couJl' 

|tions, and that he Is entitled to no more reeiiect and coiialdi^ratiou 

. he can wlu by actual performance, ("The college graduate and 

Bpubllc life," American Ideals, p. 65.) 

It is proper to demand move from the man with esceptional ad- 
ntitges than from the man without them. A heavy moral obliga- 
tion rests uiKjo the man of means and upon the man of education to 
do tbeir full duty by their country. ("The college graduate and public 
life," American Ideals, p. 63.) 
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ABOUT OVK RBUNITBD COUNTftV. 

U sver the aaeH cones In lite future tUe past b*G midc abund- 
asUf evMect tbc fact tbat from t>tla tJmc ou NortUerner und Soutb- 
e-ncr will In n-or know only tlje geiMscus aeaire to striie liow eacb 
con do tlie more erfcctlvc service tor the fliig of our comniou country. 
The Bnme thing is true In tlJc endless work of peace, tbe nerer-end- 
leg work of buliaing and keeping the murrelons fnbtlc of our Indus- 
trial prosperity. The upbuilding of any pnrt of our country Is a bene- 
fit to the whole, and CTory such eBort as this to stimulate the re- 
sources and Industry of a. particular set^fion U entitled to the heartiest 
support from every quarter of the Uulou. TLorouBhly good national 
work can he dono only ir each of ds works liard for himself, and xt 
the same time keeps constantly in mind that he must work in con- 
junction with others. tSpeech at Charleston, S. C, April 9, 1002.) 

The war wUh Spain was the moat absolutely righteous foreign 
war In which any nation has engaged during the nineteenth century, 
and not the least of Its many good features was the unity It brought 
about between tho sous of the men Wbo wore the blue and of t&ose 
wbo wore the gray. This necessarily meant the dying out of the old 
antipathy. Of couree embers smolder here and there, but the cotiri- 
try at large is growing more and more to take pride in the valor, 
tbe self-devotion, the loyalty to an ideal, displayed alike by the sol- 
diers of iKitb sides in the civil war. We are all united now. ("Fclkrw- 
feellng us a. pollttcul factor," The Sti-ennouB Llfti. p. DU.) 

Nobody la intereated in tbe fuc-t that Bewey comes from Vermont. 
Uobson from Alabama, or Fuuston fi-gm Kansas. If all three came 
from the same county it would make no dillCerence to us. Tbeiy 
are Americans, and every American bus an equal right to challeugc 
Ills share of glory In their deeds. As we read of the famous feats of 
our army In the Philippines, it matters nothing to ns whether the 
regiments come from Oregon, Idaho, California, Nebraska, Penn- 
sylvania, or Tennessee. What does matter is that these splendid sol- 
diers are all Americans; that they are our hepoes; that our blood nils 
lu their veins; that the flag under which we live is the flag for which 
they bave fought, for which some of them have died. ("Fellow- 
feeling as a iwlltical factor," The Strenuous Life. p. 01.) 

The devotion, the self-sacrilice, tho steadfast reaoiution and lofty 
daring, the high devotion to the right, as each man saw It, whethur 
Northerner or Southerner — all these qualities of the men ond 
women of tlie early sisHes now shine luminous and brilliaut before 
our eyes, while the mists of auger and hatred that once dimmed 
them have passed away forever. (Speech ut Charleston, S. C, April 
8, 1903.) 

Virginia has always rightly prided herself upon the character of 
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the naen whom she has aent lato imblJe life. No more wonderfnl «- 

ample of governmental ability, ability In statecraft iind public Bd- 
mlnlstratlo]], has ever been given than by the bistoiy of Virglnia'a 
eonsla public Hfe. (Speech at CharlottesTllle, Va.. June 16, 1908.) 

I am sure that none of my friends wbo fougbt In the Confederate 
service will miaunderstnnd me or will grudge what I am aliont to 
say when I eay that the greatest debt owed by this country to any 
set of mea is owed by it to those raec of the so-called border States 
—the men who in statesmanship followed Clay and tbe Crlttendena 
and the Blairs; tbe men wbo, as soldiers, fougbt on tbe some aide 
with ThomflB and Farragui; the men who were for tbe Union, with- 
out regard to whether their Immediate iiBsoclates were for it or not 
(Speech at Washington, D. C, December 9, 1902.) 

Besides tbe material results of the civil war. we are all. North 
afld South, Incalculably richer for its memories. We are tbe richer 
for each grim campaign, for each bard-fought battle. We are the 
richer for valor displayed alike by those who fought so valiantly for 
the right and by those who. no less valianfly. fought for wDat tbey 
deemed tbe right. We have in us nobler capacities for what Is great 
and good because of tbe infinite woe and suffering, and because of 
the splendid ultimate triumph. (American Ideals, p. IS.) 

Knowing the Southern people as I do, I would heartily advocate 
fighting twice as hard as you foughtfrom ISfil to 18<jS for the privi- 
lege of staying in the same Union with them. (Speech at Washing- 
ton, D. C, December 9, 1902.) 

MAXIMS. 

tn life, as In a football game, the principle to fallow ie: 

Hit the line hard; don't foul and don't sbirk, but bit the Una hardi 
("The American boy." Tbe Streniious Life, p. 137.) 

Any bealtby-mlodcd American is bound to think well of bis fel- 
low-Americans if be only gets to know them. ("Peliow-feeling as a 
politic.!] factor," The Strenuous Life, p. Gi.) 

No nation has ever prospered aa we are prospering now, and we 
must see to it that by our own folly we do not mar this prosperity. 
(Speech at Uulon League banquet, Philadelphia, Pa., November 22, 
1002.) 

If there is any one quality that is not admirable, whether Id a 
nation or in an individual, it is hysterics, either In religion or in any- 
thing else. The man or woman who makes np for ten days' indiffer- 
ence to duty by an elrventh-day i-'irbld repentance about that duty 
is of scant nee in the world. (Bobidq, Mass.. August 25, 1902.) 

Wherever a deed is doue by an American which reflects credit 
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